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A Chapter entitled ‘“The Caseworker’s Task in Public 
Relations” from “‘Toward Public Understanding of Casework’’* 


EOPLE learn about casework in various ways: 

through the caseworker; through the client who 
has used casework services and tells others about it; 
through persons in the community—for instance, 
teachers, doctors, ministers—who have seen what it 
has done for clients; through planned interpretation 
and publicity, by individual 
agencies and councils of so- 


cial agencies; through com- 





ing to the specialized guidance she gets, and the 
thought she contributes to the task; and according to 
her own understanding of casework. 

All too often it is only in relation to the client that 
she develops her skiil as an interpreter. Here she has 
had direction and training. A capacity to understand 
the needs and interests of 
her client, and to make 
clear to him in what ways 


munity chest campaigns. CONTENTS her agency can help him, is 
But all interpretation Page of the essence of good case- 
stems back tothe caseworker [He Caseworker As INTERPRETER. I work. 


—to what she is and does, 
and how she thinks and feels 
and talks about her work. 


Though she cannot—and 


MERGED AGENCY 


CENTRALIZED HoME FINDING IN A 


No part of her professional 
training, however, has com- 
pelled her to acquire analo- 
gous skill in wider interpre- 


should not—be expected to iis eictsennsasensiees 8 tation. Few schools of social 
carry an agency’s public re- work provide courses in this 
lations program, she is the THe Cuitp PLacinG AGENCY...... 9 field; and when she gets a 
taproot from which all pub- job, the pressure of her case- 
lic understanding grows. The Succestions For Apoption Lects- loadandtheconcern withim- 
nature and quality of her RO in cscnsniicoewereline 12 proving her casework tech- 


services determine what the 
client says. They predicate 
what the agency spokesman | 
—executive, board member, | 

public relations specialist 

can say and the conviction with which he can 
speak. 

The caseworker, however, is more than a source of 
interpretation. She is herself an interpreter. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, she is always creating 
feeling and opinion. The quality of her interpretation 
varies, according to her natural ability to carry on a 
give-and-take relationship with other people; accord- 


* This book is now in press and will shortly be available through 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. $2.00, 
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niques so crowd her day that 
14 she finds little time to de- 
velop what interest and abil- 
ity she might have in the 
field of community relations, 
and she gets little or no guidance in this direction- 


The Caseworker’s Responsibility for Interpretation 


Despite the lack of training or opportunity for 


training in public relations, the casework field is be- 
ginning to require an ability to interpret as part of 
the caseworker’s equipment. 

The Social Case Work Council of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly in 1946 issued a Report on 
Classification of Positions in Voluntary Case Work 
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Agencies. This report lists some responsibility for 
interpretation among the duties of everyone from 
supervisor to case aide. 

As for the family service field, a report of the per- 
sonnel committee of the Family Service Association 
of America* goes farther and is more specific in 
describing the public relations qualifications and re- 
sponsibilities of casework personnel. Such require- 
ments range from “‘ability to establish and maintain 
good working relationships with persons in the com- 
munity in relation to cases under care and interpreta- 
tion of case work through such contacts,” for begin- 
ning caseworkers, to the more complicated responsi- 
bility of a district secretary, who “‘should be able to 
win the confidence of district committees of laymen 
and of other professionals in the case work and allied 
fields. He should be able to interpret case work in 
uncomplicated language and to accept the validity of 
other points of view. While it would be helpful for 
him to have skill in writing or making speeches about 
case work, it is not essential that he possess this 
quality himself provided he senses it in others and 
fosters its development in his staff.” 

As for positions beyond these—casework super- 
visors, consultants, assistant executives, and finally 
executives—the responsibility for community rela- 
tions continues to increase. The executive, for in- 
stance, must be able not only to interpret to boards 
but to “interpret the agency through writing, talks, 
community contacts, and other publicity methods 
. . .” and is responsible for “interpretation and pub- 
licity directly related to community understanding 
of agency and community education regarding the 
forces that strengthen or destroy family life.” 

Thus the importance of interpretation as one re- 
sponsibility of every professional worker in the case- 
work field, and the place of interpretation as an 
essential function of the casework agency get, so to 
speak, official recognition. They are, however, more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 


Experiment with Conversations 

In Cleveland, as elsewhere, caseworkers are begin- 
ning to ask themselves, ““How good are we as pur- 
veyors of information about our jobs? Can’t we find 
some better methods than the groping trial-and-error 
of our present ways?” 

To this end, some of Cleveland’s caseworkers 
undertook to study themselves as individual inter- 


*Family Service Association of America, Classifications of 
Professional Positions in Private Family Agencies. Prepared by 
Subcommittee on Classifications in Private Family Agencies, 
Committee on Family Social Work Personnel, New York, 1946. 
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preters. In three agencies, the Family Service Asso- 
ciation, the Jewish Family Service Association, and 
the Cuyahoga County Relief Bureau, a_ public 
agency, caseworkers agreed to record their conversa- 
tions about their work, both in connection with their 
job, and in off-the-job contacts. In the two private 
agencies members of the clerical staff also partici- 
pated in the experiment. In one agency some volun- 
teers also took part. 

These conversations were not to be forced. Only 
those which happened spontaneously were to be 
recorded. By way of preparation, however, the 
groups discussed the last conversations they had had 
with outsiders about their work. They considered 
such matters as what they had told; what questions 
they had been asked; how they had answered them; 
what interested their listeners; where interest had 
flagged; which questions were hard to answer and 
which were easy; how they thought they rated as in- 
terpreters; in what ways they thought they were well 
equipped and in what ways unprepared to tell about 
their work; and how they /fe/t when they tried to talk 
about it. 

It is significant that both in these preliminary dis- 
cussions of past conversations, and in the later ones, 
the caseworkers said it was comparatively easy to 
tell about their work or the work of their agency when 
they were consulting with someone about a particular 
case, whether the conversation had to do with getting 
information or advice, or was only the routine report- 
ing back to the referral source as to how the agency 
had been of service to the client referred. 

On the other hand, many if not most of the case- 
workers found even casual explanations to outsiders 
difficult. “It’s odd,” said one, “we can let a client 
know how we can help him. We can explain what we 
are doing to a person interested in a particular case, 
like a teacher, or a minister, or a doctor. But let 
anyone outside, even a minister or a teacher or a 
doctor ask—say at a dinner party—‘Just what és 
casework?’ or ‘Just what do you do?’ and we get that 
drowning sensation.” “Oh,” sighed another, a visitor 
in a public agency, “Oh, to be able to settle that 
question by saying, ‘I’m a dishwasher at Duke’s 
Dive’ or ‘I teach English at Whitmer High’ or ‘I’m a 
second line girl at the Roxy!’ People know these occu- 
pations but a Public Health and Welfare Visitor is an 
oddity.” 

This feeling of helplessness is by no means peculiar 
to caseworkers in Cleveland. Indeed, it is much less 
marked there than in places less active in public rela- 
tions. The writer of this report has for some years 
carried on similar experiments with groups of stu- 
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dents, and with one group of executives, who in turn 
tried them with their staffs. In all these experiments, 
the prevailing reaction has been that of reluctance if 
not a “drowning sensation” when confronted with the 
need to inform “outsiders” about casework. 

A good many of the Cleveland caseworkers who 
took part in this project, in answer to the question, 
“What did you say the last time anyone asked you 
what you did?” had replied effectively and specifi- 
cally with some variant of “I told them how we had 
helped a particular family,” or “I said, ‘Well, this is 
what I did today.’” And many of them had with ease 
and confidence given a clear picture of their work —or 
some part of it—in simple, non-technical English. 

But even in Cleveland, where much excellent inter- 
pretation has been carried on by individual agencies 
and by the Welfare Federation, most of the answers 
in these preliminary reports were defensive. They 
ranged from a vague, ““We help people out of a jam” 
to the evasive, “Oh, I never talk about my work 
outside office hours.” They included—and these re- 
plies are not exceptional—such statements as: “I sup- 
pose you think social workers try to manage other 
people’s lives for them; well, we’re not like that”; and 
“It took me two years to learn my job. How do you 
expect me to tell you what it is in ten minutes?” One 
caseworker reported that during her vacation when 
people asked her what she did she said she was a 
teacher, “to avoid argument.” Another reported that 
she avoided talking about her work because it made 
her lose her temper. Another said, “I find myself try- 
ing to avoid the effort of explaining . . . it seems 
easier to argue over misconceptions because at least 
misconceptions are a starting point.” Several re- 
ported that they saved up amusing incidents for 
dinner conversations, having decided it was almost 
impossible to interest their listeners in social work in 
any other way. 

These evasive and defensive attitudes were no in- 
dex to the quality of the casework of the individuals 
who expressed them, many of whom rank high in 
their profession. What is more, many of the others 
who had given fairly good answers had felt the same 
defensiveness and the same befuddlement as to what 
they wished to say. 

Why should this be? What makes it so difficult for 
the average caseworker to tell the average layman 
about her work? 


Reasons for the Caseworker’s Perplexities 
The answers are various. The present nature of 


casework gives us some. Its history provides others. 
The attitudes of the caseworkers, which in turn grow 
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out of the nature and history of, and training for, 
their work, furnish others still. And the experience 
and attitudes of the public, interwoven, of course, 
with all the foregoing, fill in with the rest. 

Perhaps it is the wide range of casework which 
makes it perplexing to describe. It has so many 
facets, so many depths, so many earthy practicali- 
ties, so many subtleties. It has different meanings to 
the different persons it helps. It lacks an easily recog- 
nizable focus. The question “Just what do you do?” 
brings leaping into the caseworker’s mind a host of 
answers, no one of which is a clear, complete answer. 
Yet she must make a swift decision. She can hardly 
say, My field is the whole range of human behavior,” 
though it is. She must decide in a split second whether 
to skim off some easily acceptable service—such as 
the visiting housekeeper, or vocational guidance —or 
whether to dredge deeper, fathoming the psychologi- 
cal waters of personality treatment; whether to tell 
a case story, and what case story or what part of it to 
tell. She has to select from her experience some par- 
ticular matter, to interest her particular interlocutor. 
She has to decide how much to tell, how much to 
leave untold. 

And against this embarrassment of riches, she often 
has a worse hurdle: a poverty of conviction in her own 
attitudes. It is not that she lacks belief in the value of 
casework, or even in her own ability to do it reason- 
ably well. (Though occasionally she does lack these 
too.) Rather she is laboriously aware of the limita- 
tions of casework, of the inevitably slow pace of help- 
ing people one by one on a trail which may in many 
instances be long. 

She knows, too, that casework is still new, with 
much still to learn. She is aware that the agencies 
which do casework have, many of them, changed the 
emphasis in their functions only in recent years; and 
that the public still tends to identify casework agen- 
cies with their relief-giving past. Or, if she happens to 
be a caseworker in a relief agency, she is aware that 
the public knows little of the philosophy of today’s 
relief work and she fears they might not like it if they 
did know. 

In short, she expects a hostile public, and braces 
herself for antagonisms which are as often imagined 
as real. She suffers a handicap common among her 
clients: insecurity. 

One of the ways in which this insecurity showed 
itself in the experimental conversations was the effect 
of community criticism upon the caseworker. If some- 
one said, “I sent a family to an agency, and all they 
got was arunaround,” or “Mrs. X went to the Family 
Welfare and all that happened was talk, talk, talk,” 
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the caseworker’s reaction was all too often apologetic, 
argumentative, or otherwise defensive. Only a few 
reported that in such cases they could say easily with- 
out suffering a sense of guilt,““Yes, social work still 
lacks adequate organization,” or “Well, that sounds 
like bad casework.” Or “Sometimes the talk, talk, 
talk, is a way of letting someone unload troubles.” 

Unlike the doctor, who does not go about wringing 
his hands because his profession has so far failed to 
find a way to prevent the common cold, who takes 
failure to cure as often inevitable, the caseworker 
tends to feel that, with every clumsy or bad piece of 
casework, every failure of society to prevent condi- 
tions which bring people to agencies like hers, it is for 
her conscience that the bell tolls. 

This sense of social responsibility has led to many 
good social reforms. One would not want it weakened. 
Well guided, rather, so that it should help and not 
hinder the understanding and use of casework and 
of other kinds of social work as well. 

Oddly enough, the very preparation which has 
made the caseworker a better caseworker has con- 
tributed to her timidity with the public. In the course 
of supervised, disciplined training, in which she 
learned to apply professional concepts productively 
in helping people, she had also to slough off or uproot 
many of her own attitudes—a difficult, often painful 
process. She discovered that her work, chosen out of 
sympathy with distressed and troubled people, and 
a wish to make life better for them, requires much 
more than kindliness, knowledge, industry, and sym- 
pathy. These, of course, she must have. But the train- 
ing which gave her a new quality and depth of under- 
standing also required her to give up the luxury of 
identifying herself emotionally either with her client 
or with those who contribute the funds for her work. 

Remembering her struggle with her own attitudes, 
she finds it hard to believe that the public will easily 
accept her new philosophy. Having spent much time 
acquiring methods of helping people, she tends to 
believe that she must explain these methods. She feels 
pressed to tell, too, some of the knowledge she has 
acquired of the workings of the human mind and 
spirit, and how each human being’s inner world may 
affect his actions and reactions to individual as well 
as to social pressures, and how, in turn, these pres- 
sures remake his inner world. And she wants to tell 
how these pressures affect not only people with 
money troubles, but people in every economic class; 
and how casework now offers itself to those who wish 
to pay for it, as well as to those who cannot. She 
tends either to understate or to oversell what case- 
work can do. 
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Remembering her pretrained ideas and attitudes, 
no wonder she often begins to tell her questioner the 
things casework is mot rather than what it is. Or that 
sometimes to counteract her own sense of smallness 
as measured against a big task she rather clumsily 
dwells upon the importance of a_caseworker’s 
methods and skills. 


The Prevailing Problems in the Conversations 


The following were the most common difficulties 
reported not only by the Cleveland caseworkers who 
took part in this experiment in conversation but also 
by those in other groups: 


How to choose what to tell. 

How to talk about casework without using technical language. 

How to know when to stop. 

How to keep a story from getting top-heavy with scientific 
information which the public isn’t ready to take. 

How to make representative rather than extraordinary cases 
sound interesting. How to turn a desire to hear about abnormal 
and extreme cases to an interest in representative cases. 

How to find a representative case. 

How to overcome the attitude that persons who ask help from 
social agencies are weaklings or otherwise inferior. 

How to convey what is involved in casework without sounding 
self-important and without oversimplification. 

How to overcome antagonism, prejudices, and misinformation, 


As for specific questions which the caseworkers 
found difficult to answer the following were those 
most commonly reported: 


What do you do that a minister, doctor, or lawyer doesn’t do? 

Isn’t your work just patching things up? 

How do you measure your accomplishments? 

In what percentage of your cases are people really rehabilitated? 

How can anyone so young, inexperienced in life, and unmarried 
deal with marriage difficulties and troubles between parents and 
children? 

Don’t you have to be hard-boiled to be a social worker? 

Isnt that work awfully depressing? 

Why can’t normal people work out their own difficulties? 

Aren’t you simply fostering dependency? 

Doesn’t social work take away the incentive to work? 

What good does it do just to talk to people? 

Why should private agencies exist when we are taxed for public 
relief? 

Why should we be taxed for relief when everyone has a job? 

Isn’t it unpleasant to know that your having a Job depends on 
other people having troubles? 

What is the policy of your agency about the Fair Employment 
Practices Bill (or other pending legislation)? 

And the most frequently asked and most difficult question of 
them all: “Just what is casework?” 


What People Like to Hear 


Besides listing the questions difficult to answer 
some of the caseworkers made a note of the things 
people liked to hear. Of these the most common was 
the illustrative case story, “a story showing how we 
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actually helped some individual person or family.” 
Others reported an interest in “psychiatric concepts 
of behavior, especially those which seem related to 
the problems in the questioner’s wn family or among 
his friends.” And again, “People want to hear about 
clients for whom they have natural sympathy—chil- 
dren, old people, people they can /tke.” And “They 
like to hear the simple everyday things of life, the 
nice things you are doing for children. They like to 
‘eel that all is being taken care of and that there are 
no poor people suffering today.’”” And one reported, 
“They like to hear about national organizations doing 
things on a big scale, helping large numbers of peo- 
ple.” 

On the other hand, several reported that ‘‘People 
want to hear the wrong things—amusing stories 
about clients.”’ Or, ““They want to hear things which 
fit in with their own political ideas.” Or, ‘““They don’t 
really want to hear anything. They just ask out of 
politeness and listen for the same reason.” But com- 
ments such as these were the exception. 


What the Caseworkers Learned from the Experiment 

In discussing their attempts to tell people about 
their work most of the caseworkers agreed that they 
were inadequately equipped for this task. Apart from 
a need for knowledge of how to deal with their own 
attitudes, and how to develop greater skill in inter- 
pretation, they found they needed a better knowledge 
of their own agency—its work as a whole, its accom- 
plishments and needs; and how its work dovetailed 
into the needs of the rest of the community. They 
reported, too, a need of more exchange of experience 
with other workers both in their own and in other 
agencies, so that they would have a wider field than 
their own caseload to draw upon for illustrative 
material. 

“But most of all,” one caseworker summed it up, 
“we need more confidence. Confidence in ourselves, 
and in our agency and in social work as a whole, so 
that we can give others confidence that what we do is 
good and useful and necessary.” 

The conversations which the caseworkers recorded 
after discussion of their difficulties and what they 
wished to accomplish when they talked about their 
work, were much more successful than the haphazard 
ones before the experiment. They varied, of course, in 
the quality of interestingness; for beyond all earnest 
inner conviction and even training in interpretation, 
people do vary in their ability to interest others. 

Many, however, found that by using the same kind 
of imagination and awareness as they used with their 
clients, they could pick from their experience material 
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which interested the persons they talked with. They 
found they did not have to cover the whole field of 
their experience, but could tell some sma!! part of it 
quite simply and without retreating into professional 
jargon; and could gauge how much to tell by the 
interest they aroused. They found they could be con- 
tent to say, “I don’t know,” when they didn’t, with- 
out making the other person feel, or, for that matter, 
without themselves feeling, that not to know was a 
felony. They could say, “Ill find out about that if I 
can, and let you know later.” 

And they could tell a case story—though this was 
not easy—without beginning with the childhood of 
the parent of the client and working their laborious 
way up through adolescence, marriage, and child- 
bearing; they could select only that part of a story 
which illustrated some particular problem or service 
they wished to tell about. 

Some of them found the experience so profitable 
that they tried and reported several conversations. 
Others were less successful, and some did not succeed 
at all. But most of them did make progress. In fact, 
some who in reviewing past conversations reported 
the greatest difficulties had surprising successes in 
subsequent ones. Or not so surprising either. Any 
good caseworker has the potential ability to tell about 
her work, for this requires some of the very qualities 
which go to make her a good caseworker: sensitive- 
ness to the interest of others, and a quiet inner 
knowledge that her work is valuable. 

Experiments with conversations have a value not 
only in themselves, but a wider use. The demand 
which every caseworker must constantly meet, of 
having to tell chance inquirers what she does, can 
form a basis of staff training for interpretation; and 
for interpretation not only through individual con- 
tacts, but in more formal public relations projects. In 
learning what interests people one by one, and how to 
interest them more skillfully, the caseworker lays a 
foundation for being able to hold the attention of 
groups of people, whether in meetings or in the writ- 
ing of bulletins and reports; or in the wider ranges of 
the newspaper and radio. 

The following chapter presents a number of illus- 
trative conversations. We have selected the one 
which has to do with the subject of particular interest 
to readers of Child Welfare, Adoption. 


Conversation on the Telephone* 


“‘Will you tell me,” began an angry male voice, “what’s the 
matter with your social agencies? Here we’re offering our home, 


* Reported by Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon, information and pub- 
lications secretary, Child Welfare League of America. 
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and a darn good one, and we can’t get a baby! What’s gumming up 
the works? Aren’t there thousands of homeless children in institu- 
tions? Why can’t we get at them?” 

It’s hard to give information to an angry man in any circum- 
stances, and especially on the telephone. But I tried. 

“Yes, you are right,” I ventured, ‘‘there are thousands of 
children in institutions. But nearly all of them—over 95 per cent— 
have at least one parent, and many have both. They’re not free 
for adoption. They’re in institutions only until their own families 
can take care of them again.” 

“But that other five 
per cent—why can’t we get one of those babies?” 


“Hmm.” He paused, but not for long. 


“Well, most of them aren’t babies. Most of them are school age 
children—say six to sixteen.” 

“But we want a baby.” 

“I understand. That’s how most people feel. And I hope you 
will be able to get one. But, do you know that nearly eight times 
as many people want to adopt babies as there are babies for 
adoption?” 

“Really? But I thought—why, people used to be urged to adopt 
babies!” 

“Yes, But that was back in the days when, if parents couldn’t 
take good care of a child, there was nothing to do but take the 
child away and let it be adopted.” 

“Well, isn’t that good sense?” 

“No, because often the parents are only temporarily unable to 
take care of their child, and because a child really needs his own 
family. So if it’s humanly possible, parents are helped to overcome 
whatever difficulty it is that keeps them from taking good care of 
their own children. Meanwhile, the social agency finds a good 
temporary place for a child, and does everything possible to 
strengthen his home ties, and to rehabilitate his home for him.” 

“Oh.” He sounded less angry now. 

“Another thing,” I continued. “It used to be that a widow left 
with no income might have to give up her children, even though 
she loved them dearly and was a good mother. Now most states— 
including yours—provide a mother’s assistance fund, so that these 
children can keep their own mother.” 

“Well, that does seem only right. We wouldn’t want to take a 
child away from its mother. But what about children whose 
mothers die?” 


“Not so many mothers die as used to. Many of the diseases 
which used to make orphans of children—tuberculosis, typhoid, 
smallpox, and illnesses and accidents in childbirth—have been 
curbed by the advances in medicine and hygiene. So you see, 
having fewer children for adoption really means we’re becoming 
more civilized.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s right,” he conceded. 


“Of course I know this doesn’t help you directly, and I do hope 
the children’s service agency in your city will be able to find a baby 
for you. But you might like to know, too, that the medical pro- 
fession is finding that many childless couples can be helped to have 
children of their own. More than half of those who thought they 
couldn’t have children, can have them. This means that those who 
can’t will have a better chance of getting a child to adopt.” 

He considered this a moment. “‘Well,” he concluded, ‘‘Iooks as 
if our chances are still pretty slim, with a social work outfit. Some 
people get babies in other ways—through doctors, or lawyers, 
don’t they? And they get them, I hear, just as soon as they are 
born, instead of waiting several months.” 
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“True, but they take a risk.” 
“Risk?” 
“Yes. You see social agencies try to make adoption safe not 
only for the babies but for those who adopt them.” 
“What do you mean, safe for those who adopt them?” 


“You can’t always tell, till a baby is several months old, 
whether it is feeble-minded, for instance; or whether it was born 
with a physical disease or serious defect which doesn’t show up 
and can’t be tested for in a child’s earliest weeks. And even aside 
from that, the adoption agency needs time to know a baby weil 
enough to know the kind of home it needs, and to know the adopt- 
ing parents well enough to know the kind of baby they want.” 

“Oh.” And then, after a pause. “‘Why didn’t someone tell me 
these things before? It’s easier to take when you know the reasons.” 


This conversation, while it would not transmute a 
hatred for social agencies or social workers into 
enthusiasm, did give the angry man the information 
he needed to understand his experience. And this 
shifted his anger to a why-wasn’t-I-told vexation to 
which apparently he had every right. The conversa- 
tion succeeded not only because it provided the facts, 
but because it gave them simply, without argument 
or apology, and upon the assumption that the man 
would be glad to know that these days there were 
fewer babies needing adoption. At the same time he 
could feel from the beginning that the social worker 
appreciated his wish to adopt one. 


National Conference, April 18-24, 1948 


Tue League’s headquarters will be the Dennis 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Miss E. Mar- 
guerite Gane, Executive Secretary, the Children’s 
Aid and SPCC in Buffalo, is chairman of the League’s 
Program Committee. To achieve a successful pro- 
gram the Committee is seeking new material which 
might be used. We are interested in having descrip- 
tions of ways in which child welfare agencies have 
improved the quality of professional services offered 
and explanations of new developments in agencies. 
It is expected that papers submitted will provide for 
at least two sessions. The papers should be either 
2,000 or 3,500 words in length and can be written on 
any subject in the field of child welfare. For example, 
written material is needed on many phases of adop- 
tion practice, homefinding, use of boarding homes, 
protective service and day care. Much more needs 
to be written on casework service to children emo- 
tionally disturbed or delinquent, intake service, local 
public welfare service to children, agency adminis- 
tration, board organization and community planning 
in child welfare. 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA BULLETIN 


Centralized Home Finding in a Merged Agency* 


Louise E. Kierstrep, Foster Home Consultant 
Family Service of Kansas City, Missouri 


HE history of child placement in this commu- 

nity, prior to 1938, indicates predominance of 
institutional care for children. Community philosophy 
and agency services were geared to this type of care 
rather than foster home placement, even for tempo- 
rary care. A community survey, the results of which 
were published in June, 1939, revealed the fact that 
83 per cent of all placed children were in institutions 
and only 17 per cent in foster homes. One result of 
this survey was to focus the attention of all child- 
caring agencies, sectarian and nonsectarian, upon 
the importance of expanding foster care programs for 
all children for whom such care was appropriate. As a 
result of combined effort the picture is vastly changed 
in 1948. In this particular agency, a merged casework 
service for non-Catholic and non-Jewish families and 
children, there were 134 placed children on October 1, 
1947. Of this number 71 per cent were in foster homes 
and only 29 per cent in institutions. 

The recruitment and keeping alive of a sufficient 
number of foster homes has been a continuous prob- 
lem, particularly during the past two years of post- 
war changes. Despite problems of housing and other 
factors which make home finding difficult, the num- 
ber of foster homes in use has increased gradually, but 
consistently. We believe that a major factor in the 
increase In number and improvement in quality of 
our foster homes has been the centralization of foster 
home finding and the over-all supervision of foster 
homes in a separate Foster Home Department. This 
centralization permits of specialization in the tech- 
niques of recruiting and evaluating foster homes and 
a wider selection of homes for each child. Further- 
more, it provides a medium through which foster 
parents build up an identification with the agency 
program as a whole. 

The development of this concept has taken place 
over a period of years. We weighed the advantages 
and disadvantages of specialization versus general- 
ized responsibility for home finding by the child 
placement workers who would eventually use the 
homes. We experimented first with a combination of 
the two philosophies. A foster home consultant as- 
sumed responsibility for centralization of requests for 
foster homes, recruitment of applicants to give foster 





* Further comments on this subject will appear in the next 
Issue. 
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care, assignment of homes accepted for study to case- 
workers needing such homes, final approval of com- 
pleted studies and for keeping a card file of homes 
available for use. The foster home consultant also 
carried a case load of children in foster care and the 
foster home studies were made under the immediate 
supervision of the supervisors of the placement work- 
ers doing the studies. 

In this phase of our development, we met with 
many of the problems described in an article entitled 
“A Plan for a Centralized Home Finding Service’’** 
by Ethel A. Copelan. Homes which might have had 
real value for the agency were lost because the worker 
to whom the study was assigned found that the home 
was unsuitable for a particular child. Homes which 
did not really meet the child’s needs were accepted in 
desperation, with resulting misplacements and re- 
placements. Promising applications were not followed 
up because no worker in the agency had a particular 
need for them at the time. The foster home consult- 
ant was often too pressed with the demands of her 
own case load to give adequate attention to good 
homes temporarily not in use and the interest of 
some of those foster parents was diverted or lost. 

In 1945 and 1946, we attempted centralization in a 
less modified form, still recognizing that experience in 
home finding was valuable to the child placement 
worker and that she had much to contribute to home 
finding. The studies were assigned to the worker 
whose load could accommodate such a study with- 
out reference to her current need for just such a 
home. All applications were given consideration and 
many disposed of through the screening process. 
Some, whose desire for a child seemed rooted in per- 
sonal or family problems were helped to accept case- 
work service from the agency. The foster home con- 
sultant no longer carried a case load, but devoted 
more time to recruitment, to consultation with work- 
ers and supervisors on the relative assets of available 
homes and to re-evaluating homes as they were 
vacated with a view to use as quickly as possible. 
Although marked by improvement, this plan, too, 
fell short. Other and seemingly more imperative de- 
mands upon the caseworkers’ time meant that some 

(Continued on page 10) 


** Child Welfare League of America. “Some Practices in 
Homing,” second edition, 1942. 
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In the Name of Economy 


Tue reason every citizen of our country wants 
strong services for those children whose parents are 
unable to carry the full measure of responsibility for 
their rearing does not need to be enunciated. 
However, communities preoccupied with economy 
measures must look into two conditions that arise 
out of ill-considered economies. It must first be stated 
that we have always given a full measure of support 
to wise planning—planning which brings to our 
children the greatest good that money, knowledge 
and good will can bring. But ill-considered economies 
that leave communities without essential services, or 
with a substandard quality of service to children, 
have brought no economy to the community as a 
whole and in addition poor service to children. For 
instance, in one community which we visted recently, 
infants were being cared for in a maternity home for 
periods far beyond what was known to be good for 
them. This makes it necessary for mothers to remain 
to care for their babies for whom foster home care, 
and later possible adoption, was the proper plan. 
Homes were not available because of staff shortages 
and insufficient foster homes. This in turn was due in 
part to short-sighted refusal to pay adequate salaries 
and to participate in student recruiting ‘and training 
programs. It resulted from inadequate board rates to 
foster parents. Was this an economy? The board rate 
paid for the babies in that community varies from 
57. 00 to $10.00 per week. Of course this is not the 
total weekly per capita cost per child. In standard 
agencies this will now be approximately $17.50. The 
maternity home reported that it cost $21.00 per week 
to keep mother and infant. In the meantime the 
mother was not working and so was unable to be 
self-maintaining or to pay for the child’s care. Would 
any businessman run his business in this way? 


Let’s put some practical intelligence and foresight 
into community planning for social services. Let’s 
state our goals frankly and move honestly to realize 
them. 


Yet another by-product of ill-advised planning and 
economy strikes at the core of sound child welfare 
programs. As in the case of any needed human wel- 
fare program, when qualified and qualitative serv ices 
are not available specious ones are bound to spring 

up. Sometimes that is due to lack of knowledge and 
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sometimes to lack of good will. To those who suffer 
from consequential inadequacy of services the 
motives hardly matter. Whether the quack in medi- 
cine knows no better or is preying on human distress 
the fact of his “‘quackishness” is what hurts his 
victims. 

In the interests of child welfare, millions of dollars 
threaten to be sunk into building unnecessary in- 
stitutions which will demand victims to fill their 
halls. Children may needlessly be separated from 
parents—children may be mov ed at great distances 
from their homes, or home base and so lose touch 
with their family ties. Similarly the great concern for 
homeless children and those who have become state- 
less because of the war if not properly guided 
threatens to condemn them to types of care that will 
ill prepare them for their task—to be citizens of the 
world. 

The need for the variety of serv 
foster home care, 


"ices—institutions, 
day care, adoption, protective 


services—in answer to the variety of problems of 


parents who are having difficulty in rearing their 
children, as well as the problem of children who have 
lost their parents, is often overlooked when zeal and 
money are substituted for experienced leadership 
and professional skill in child welfare activities. 


Kor the sake of children we cannot afford to lower 
our sights. We need the courage that comes from the 
conviction that we in our country will find the means 
for giving our children, directly and through their 
families, the care they need—the care America needs 
them to have. How else can they be prepared for the 
large tasks that lie ahead of them? 

We cannot afford so-called economies which waste 
our most vital resource, the security of the developing 
human being. Those who seek to slash and to retard 
human welfare services and standards are advocating 
not economy but essential profligacy. 

Ropert KINNEY 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


New League Members 


Sourn Enp Day Nursery 
25 Dover Street 
Boston 18, Massachusetts 
Miss Helen M. Wheeler, Director 


CHILDREN’S Division 
State Department of Social Welfare 
230 North Grand Avenue 
L ansing 4, Michigan 
Mr. Gunnar Dybwad, Supervisor 


New League Provisionals 


Mercy Home 
1101 North 52nd Place 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Miss Katharine Rowe, Superintendent 


CHILDREN’S SERVICE BuREAU 
78 Marietta Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Mrs, Ethel A. Copelan, Executive Director 
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The Child Placing Agency 
WHAT CAN THE COMMUNITY EXPECT OF IT? 


For the past ten years or more child placin 


g agen- 
cies have been taking stock and evaluating 


their 
program of services. This appraisal has come about 
for a variety of reasons. We have come to face the 
fact that with the best intentions we had removed 
“bad” homes and placed them in 
nd yet the children failed to 


children from 
“good” foster homes 


e e 1 
cater it was found that some 


a 
make an adjustment. | 
of these children, having arrived at the age of in- 
dependence, had gone back to those “bad” homes 
and had worked out their own salvation there. 
Furthermore the present scarcity of foster homes has 
forced us into a more discriminating use of our 
limited resources to make certain that they are 
employed most advantageously for the children. We 
have also been reacting more soberly to the over- 
enthusiasm of the early days of foster care. Our 
accumulated experience has been guiding our re- 
thinking regarding what we can hope to accomplish 
through foster home care. At times we are inclined 
to be a bit impatient with some of the demands that 
are made upon us by the community, a bit impatient 
with what we are being asked to undertake, and 
what responsibilities we are being asked to carry. 
However we should remember that there was a time 
when we ourselves were ready to take on everything 
that came our way, a time when we behaved as 
though foster care was a cure-all. Therefore we must 
not complain when we find notions still currently 
held which may very well be remnants of ideas im- 
planted at one time by our once youthful enthusiasm. 

The realization of our failures, involving a recogni- 
tion of what we cannot and should not be expected 
to do, has meaning not only for ourselves but for the 
community served by the child placing agency. It 
means, first of all, that a child placing agency pro- 
gram cannot rightly be used to make up for other 
essential services to children which are lacking or in- 
adequately provided for in the community. As an 
ill-wind which is blowing some good, the present 
scarcity of housing for instance is bringing this 
forcibly to the attention of child placing agencies. It 
demands that we interpret to the community the 
proper use of foster home placement: that it is not 
designed to serve in such or other situations where 
the problem arises primarily out of the lack or in- 
sufficiency of basic services which the community 
can and should provide in order to enable parents to 
care for their children in their own homes. 

In other words a good child placing program must 
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be part of a good community program, one which 
makes provisions for meeting children’s needs in 
their own homes; services which provide measures 
for conserving health and insuring protection against 
disease; an educational program which is sufficiently 
diversified so as to meet the needs of the individual 
child; a recreational program which provides ade- 
quate facilities for approved leisure-time activities; 
and above all a community attitude which regards 
its children as a valuable resource to be cherished 
“Unto the least of these.” The community must un- 
derstand that if, for instance, a child presents the 
problem of stealing, which arises from his inability 
to meet the demands of a school situation geared to 
the child of greater capacity than that with which 
this child is endowed then his removal to a foster 
home is no solution. Besides it leaves the problem 
unsolved for other children having the same dis- 
ability. The writer recently talked with a school 
superintendent and encouraged him to discuss freely 
his feelings about the foster children in attendance 
at his school. He promptly inquired why we placed 
our dull children in such schools as his own where 
there were no provisions for them, and why we did 
not instead place them in communities where the 
schools had special classes. I did little more than in- 
vite him to consider how such a procedure would 
affect the particular school having such classes before 
he was aware of the unsuitableness of a plan that 
would overtax such limited resources. Schools in 
many communities are still without special provisions 
for the less intelligent child. In such a one, the foster 
child, if dull, is doubly unwanted, and no less un- 
welcome when he represents an added drain on the 
school having such provisions, overtaxed as they 
often already are. If a child’s problem is related to 
being in a congested neighborhood with only the 
streets to play in and exposed to undesirable com- 
panions, then to further deprive him of the meaning 
and status of being in his own home, the meaning and 
satisfaction for him in his relationship to his parents 
and siblings is again an unwise approach to the 
difficulty. It is questionable whether it may save the 
one child and it leaves the needs of other such 
children unmet. 

Or, perhaps the social group to which a child 
belongs is held in low esteem in his community and 
his behavior can be seen to arise in response to his 
awareness that he and his family and others of his 
group are regarded differently, are restricted in op- 
portunities, are limited in their enjoyment of the 
good things that are more freely available to others. 
For such a child, removal from his home cannot 
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properly be looked to as a solution. In fact, as in these 
other instances, removal from home may be a way of 
increasing his deprivation. To his feeling of being 
regarded as racially inferior would be added the 
feeling of unlikeness in being out of his own home. 
Other children, he realizes, are in their own homes, 
live with their own parents, bear the same name as 
the rest of the family. It adds the burden of feeling 
personally unwanted. Communities in which there is 
discrimination against minorities are ones in which 
we often find that foster children, since they too con- 
stitute a minority group, are regarded by the com- 
munity as having the same negative qualities as are 
attached by the community to minority groups in 
general. 

In addition to its attitude toward minorities there 
are other factors which may encourage a com- 
munity’s feeling that foster children are “‘inferior.” 
We must be truthful with ourselves and admit that 
in our zeal for interpreting the needs of our children 
as being greater than those of children in their own 
homes, we sometimes imply that our children are 
thereby “inferior.” For instance, in our attempt to 
pay tribute to our foster mothers we commend their 
having so much patience and ability to “put up 
with” foster children. We need to remind ourselves 
that the one real difference between our children and 
others, and the real basis for their greater need is that 
they are deprived of being in their own homes. There 
is also the unfortunate fact that the New York State 
Social Welfare Law which fixes general responsibility 
on the public agency for giving needed care to chil- 
dren out of their homes describes these children as 
“neglected,” “delinquent,” ‘“‘abandoned” and 
“destitute” —terms which carry the implication of 
some fault in the child or his parents, whereas really 
our children and often their parents are to be thought 
of, at the worst, as more sinned against than sinning. 
It behooves those of us in the public agency to see 
that we reserve such terminology only where it is 
legally necessary and that we take care to exclude it 
from our records and from our speech in general. 

How then can a child placing program serve the 
community? It should, I believe, be regarded as a 
service offering limited but specific facilities and 
possibilities of help for a limited group of children 
with specific needs. For certain types of children and 
under certain circumstances foster family care can 
render valuable services and by the same token, to 
commit a child to this care when he needs another 
type of placement is a disservice. To determine which 
children can reasonably be guaranteed help by sepa- 
ration from their families and the kind of care he 
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needs calls for great skill and cannot easily be de- 
cided. Always the decision to remove the child should 
be made only when the problem cannot possibly be 
met in the home and only when the plan to place the 
child is indeed the plan which the parent can use 
towards solving his problem. Even when the child 
must be removed from the home because of neglect 
whether the child will benefit by placement will in 
the end be determined by: 


1. The attitude of the parents, and their ability to accept and 
go along with the meaning of placement. 


nN 


. And, most important of all, the child, his attitude and ability 
to accept separation and placement. 


Emity MircuHetyi Wires, Supervisor Foster Homes 


Department of Family and Child Welfare 
County of Westchester, New York 


Centralized Home Finding in a Merged Agency 
(Continued from page 7) 


foster home studies were prolonged to the point at 
which the foster parents became discouraged and 
withdrew their offer of a home. The worker who had 
no particular child for whom the home which she was 
studying could be used, sometimes lost sight of the 
potentialities of that home for some child not known 
to her but needing care. 

Meanwhile, experience with the screening and 
initial interviewing of applicants was revealing a 
direct relationship between the promptness with 
which the applying foster parents could be inter- 
viewed after the initial contact with the agency and 
his willingness to follow through with the study. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that if the prospective 
foster parents’ initial enthusiasm for the plan was not 
promptly caught and treated with equal enthusiasm, 
they lost their belief that their services were needed, 
or other interests intervened. Review of the rather 
large number of applications withdrawn after study 
had been begun lent credence to the belief that tim- 
ing, throughout the study, was important. Comple- 
tion of the study as quickly as seemed judicious, 
tended to minimize the applicants’ anxiety about 
“being investigated” or irritation over the so-called 
“red tape” involved. By experimentation, it was 
found that, on an average, a caseworker having home 
finding as her primary responsibility could complete 
a foster home study within three weeks’ time. 

In October, 1946, we added to the staff a full-time 
home finding caseworker, to be supervised by the 
foster home consultant. We set up our centralized 
Foster Home Department. The home finder special- 
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ized in studying the techniques necessary to the 
evaluation of the personalities and family relation- 
ships of applicants and to the constructive rejection 
of those which seemed unsuitable. The foster home 
consultant’s time was spent in recruiting, screening 
and initial interviewing of applicants, supervising 
and approving foster home studies, studying requests 
and conferring with supervisors and child placement 
workers in an effort to select the best possible home 
for each child, re-evaluating homes at the termination 
of each placement, particularly the first in each home, 
keeping in touch with homes temporarily not in use, 
and making statistical and other information avail- 
able to the Director. 

Much time and thought were given to improving 
our methods of recruiting. During the year from 
October, 1945, to October, 1946, forty-five new homes 
were recruited from 955 applications. Between Octo- 
ber, 1946, and October, 1947, we secured fifty new 
homes from approximately 475 applications. At first, 
we were having to rely almost solely upon newspaper 
ads, from which we received a large number of inap- 
propriate and unusable applications. All staff mem- 
bers and our own active foster mothers co-operated in 
widespread community interpretation of our case- 
work services and need for foster homes. As a result 
of this concerted effort, we are now having to use the 
newspaper ad only occasionally. 

Our experience has led us to some deductions, 
which we are still testing, but which we feel have 
considerable validity. 

1. Home finding is a specialized job, demanding 
special casework skill, imagination and a perspective 
of the agency’s need for a variety of foster homes. 

2. The matter of timing in the study of foster 
homes is of the utmost importance. 

3. There must be unification and co-ordination of 
foster home resources to prevent loss of good homes 
and to provide for the most selective use of foster 
homes. Foster parents and caseworkers are human 
beings, and one caseworker may use a given foster 
home more effectively than another without any 
reflection upon the ability of anyone concerned. 

4. There is value in relating foster parents to the 
agency as a whole rather than to a single child place- 
ment worker in that this practice tends toward more 
flexibility in use of the homes and better service to 
children. 

We are extending our experimentation by having 
after-placement interviews between the foster par- 
ents and the foster home consultant, particularly 
after the first placement in each home. While this 
experiment ts too new to predict its results, we are find- 
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ing that these interviews help us to estimate more ac- 
curately the strengths and the limitations of each home. 
It is important, of course, that such interviews be 
geared to the total program rather than to what 
happened to a particular child. They should support, 
never dilute, the child placement worker’s position of 
responsibility and authority in relation to the placed 
child. We have found that one person must centralize 
statistical information and keep a perspective of the 
entire program, assuming responsibility for keeping 
the agency administration informed as to the prog- 
ress, trends and changing needs of the program. 
Finally, we believe that recruiting is a matter for 
special study—an area in which the entire staff makes 
a vital contribution, but for which one person must be 
responsible. 

In this plan of centralization, we have not lost our 
awareness of the value of the child placement work- 
er’s experience to home finding or that experience in 
home finding, as a part of the equipment of the case- 
worker, is an asset in the effective use of foster 
homes. How these values may be gained without the 
loss of any of those which we have seen in the com- 
plete centralization of the program, is a question to 
which we shall give further thought during the com- 
ing year. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 


Norice that the Social Work Vocational Bureau is 
discontinuing its present counseling and placement 
services on January 23, 1948, and continuing a 
limited service for the rest of this fiscal year has gone 
to individuals and organizations which have long 
used the Bureau’s services. By June the Bureau ex- 
pects to decide on a program extending beyond 
July 1. 

The restricted service will consist of collection and 
maintenance of professional histories with references 
—to be available to employing agencies by “‘name 
call” only. The Bureau’s announcement also specifies 
that there will be: 


(a) Further exploration with social workers and social work 
organizations regarding the future of the SWVB. 

(b) Promotion of the extension of public employment services 
to social workers and social work agencies. 


(c) Further exploration of the need for a Central Registry. 


This and related developments will receive atten- 
tion of the League’s Executive Committee at an 
early meeting. 
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Suggestions for Adoption Legislation 


So many states are at present engaged in modifica- 
tions of their adoption law that we are presenting the 
recommendations and suggestions regarding adoption 
legislation, presented to the Legislative Commission on 
Adoption Laws, by the Adoption Committee of the 
Massachusetts Conference of Social Work, of which 
Mary A. Mason is Chairman. This report was compiled 
by Abigail F. Brownell, formerly with the Child Welfare 
League of America, from questionnaires filled out by 
agencies in the state of Massachusetts. 


General Principles 

In order to make the Committee’s position clear it 
is necessary to state several of the attitudes and 
principles on which its thinking is based. 

The Committee wants legislation which will do 
everything possible (1) to facilitate desirable adop- 
tions, (2) to protect the rights of natural parents and 
prevent undue pressures on them, and (3) to protect 
children and adoptive parents from undesirable 
adoptions. 


2. The Committee’s interest is in the adoption of 


minors. It recognizes three different situations in 
which the adoption of a minor may occur. (1) A step- 
parent adopts a child. The child continues to live 
with one natural parent whose husband or wife be- 
comes an adoptive parent instead of a step-parent. 
(2) Grandparents or an uncle and aunt adopt a child. 
The child continues to live within the same family 
circle, but his natural parent or parents give up their 
parental rights and duties and grandparents or uncle 
and aunt assume them. (3) People outside the child’s 
family group adopt a child. The child separates per- 
manently from his natural family, and goes to a new 
situation in which he acquires adoptive parents. 

3. It is well known that a substantial proportion of 
young children who are adopted are born out of wed- 
lock. This is true of children in each of the situations 
described above. The Committee believes that 
special attention should be given in adoption legisla- 
tion to the protection of unmarried parents and their 
children from the pressures, publicity and stigma to 
which they are too often subjected. 

4. The Committee knows that social casework in 
adoptions is highly technical. It believes that the 
services of a child placing agency which is equipped 
for adoption work should be available to natural and 
adoptive parents to help them in their consideration 
of adoption, to receive into care children whose 
parents or guardians wish to surrender them and who 
are suitable for adoption placement, to receive and 
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investigate applications from prospective adoptive 
parents, to select adoptive homes for children, to 
supervise each placement for a trial period preceding 
the adoption decree, and to provide social service 
reports to the court. 

5. The Committee recognizes that the best protec- 
tion for children, natural and adoptive parents when 
a child is placed outside his immediate family circle 
lies in the use of a qualified child placing agency for 
the placement. Since, however, many adoptions of 
this kind do not go through agencies, and most 
adoptions within the family circle do not, it is im- 
portant that the present requirement of an investiga- 
tion with a report to the court be retained. In addi- 
tion there should be provision for the removal of a 
child when the court denies an adoption petition 
because the adoption home is not suitable. 


Recommendations 


The Adoption Committee of the Massachusetts 
Conference of Social Work respectfully requests that 
the Legislative Commission on Adoption Laws give 
consideration to the following points: 


I. AuTHORIZATION OF CHILD PLacING AGENCIES 
FOR ApopTion Work THROUGH LICENSING OR 
CERTIFICATION BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
WELFARE. 

A number of states have had experience in licensing 

or certifying agencies, and information is available in 
the United States Children’s Bureau. 


The Committee believes that the law should provide for 
authorization of private child placing agencies for adoption 
work so that people may know what agencies are qualified, 
and so that the activities of agencies which are not qualified 
may be prohibited. 


II. Provision or LEGAL Procepure WILL AssuRE 
A MAXIMUM OF SECURITY AND PROTECTION FOR 
CHILDREN, NATURAL AND ADOPTIVE PARENTS 
IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS. 


1. Interlocutory decree. 


The Committee thinks that the law should provide for an 
interlocutory decree. Adoptive parents would then find it 
desirable to file a petition as soon as they take a child into 
their home. An interlocutory decree could be made when the 
court has a report of an investigation of the suitability of the 
adoptive placement from a qualified child placing agency. 
There would be a subsequent period of supervision of the 
placement and a report on it to the court before a final decree. 


2. Investigation by a qualified child placing agency. 


The Committee thinks that the law should require that an 
investigation by the State Department of Welfare be made 
and a report of such investigation of the suitability of the 
adoption placement be received by the court before any 
decree is made in all cases in which the placement was not 
made by an authorized child placing agency. In the latter 
situation the agency which made the placement would make 
such a report. At present the law requires the State Depart- 
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ment to report on an investigation within 30 days. The 
Committee thinks that this period of time is too short. 


The Committee thinks that the time for an investigation 
should be extended to 60 days, that the nature of the work 
requires that time. The fact that the Department of Welfare 
is known to be understaffed led some agencies to reply that 
there should be enough staff to make it possible to complete 
investigations in 30 days. The agencies which made this reply 
confused the issue. 


3. Provision for removal of a child when a petition ts 
denied because an adoptive home ts unsuitable. 


When a petition is denied because an adoptive home is un- 
suitable a child may be left in this unsatisfactory home when 
a desirable home could be provided for him if it were possible 
to remove him and replace him. The Committee thinks that 
the law should provide for removal and commitment to an 
authorized child placing agency, when such action would 
best serve the needs of the child. 


II]. Provision or Lecat Procepure To Protect 
CoNSENTS TO ADOPTIONS. 


1. Prohibition of withdrawal of consent. 


The Committee would like provision made for the prohibition 
of withdrawal of consent after an interlocutory decree is made 
except upon order of the court after a hearing at which all 
parties are given an opportunity to be heard. 


Consents limited to two alternatives. 


The Committee believes that provisions for consent should be 
limited to (a) surrender of a child to an authorized agency 
with consent to adoption in a home of its choice, and (b) con- 
sent to a specific adoption. 


Consent before the birth of a child stated to be 


invalid. 


The Committee thinks that it would help to have it stated in 
the adoption law that consent to adoption by a mother before 
the birth of a child is invalid. 


fn 


Race and religion. 


The Committee thinks that the phrase in the present law 
“due regard being given to the race and religion of the child 
and the petitioners” should be more clearly defined. It is 
suggested that consent to adoption include qualifications of 
the adoptive home as to race and religion. This is generally 
considered good agency practice. 


tn 


Additional suggestions. 


The Committee believes that the provision which deprives of 
his rights in const ‘nt to adoption a parent whose child has 
been “supported for more than one year continuously prior 
to the petition by an incorporated charitable institution or by 
a town or by the con monwealth” should be eliminated. 
There needs to be provision in the law for adjudication of a 
parent as unfit with accompanyin abrogation of his rights to 
consent to adoption. For exampk a chil 1 placing agency has 
a child who ts suitable for adoption, whose. aon r has signed 
a release and whose father has refused consent. The father is 
serving a third prison term in the West. The agency reports 
“Our attorney advised us that there was no way that agency 
could have the father declared unfit and sccure the right to 
place the child for adoption and that if the child was placed 
without his consent he would receive notice of heari ng which 
would include the name and address of the foster parents.” 
This the agency considers dangerous in this case 





Provision is needed to obviate the necessity of securing a re- 
lease from a husband when it can be proven that he is not the 
father of his wife’s child. 

Age of a child whose written consent to adoption should be 
required. 
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IV. Provision or Privacy ror CHILDREN, Natu- 
RAL AND ApbopTIVE PARENTS IN Court HEAR- 
INGS AND IN Pus tic Recorps. 


Court hearings. 


The Committee thinks that the law should require that 
hearings on adoption cases be held in chambers. 


Impounding of adoption records. 


The Committee thinks that the law should provide that 
adoption records, including court journal and index, be im- 
pounded and opened only on order of the court. 


3. Birth certificate. 

The Committee thinks that the law should provide that upon 
entry of a final decree of adoption the court automatically 
forwards a report on it to the appropriate vital statistics 
office and a new birth certificate should state only the child’s 
new name, the names of his new parents, and the date of his 
birth, making no reference to his adoption or his natural 
parents. 


4. Publication. 


The present law does not require publication in the case of a 
foundling. The Committee thinks that likewise it should not 
be required in the case of an illegitimate child whose mother 


is dead. 


5. Notice. 


The Committee thinks that the requirement that in the case 
of a child who has previously been adopted, notice must be 
sent to the persons whose consent to the previous adoption 
was necessary should be eliminated. 


V. Orner SUGGE 
1. Provision for a central state-wide statistical re- 
porting service. 


STIONS. 


In order that proper provision may be made for services in 
the adoption field, the Committee believes that a central 
state-wide statistical reporting service is necessary. A con- 
stantly changing situation makes it important that current 
statistical information be always available. 
2. Petition and action on petition. 

. The Committee thinks that the law should specify the 
contents of the petition. 

The Committee thinks that the law should require that the 
petition be accompanied by written consents to adoption 
where such consents are necessary. 

The Committee thinks that the law should provide for the 
ascertainment of physical competence of adoptive parents 
and children through reports on m dic al examinations. 

The Committee thinks that the provision in the law that 
“for good cause an wn the court may, in its discretion, waive 
the requirement of residence” should be tightened up in some 
way, perhaps by requiring me court to file with the adoption 
record its reason for so doing. It is important that exceptions 
be made only for good cause. 

- The Commit tee thinks that the law should state specifi- 
by a step-parent the relationship be- 
1atural parent married to the peti- 
d by adoption. 


tween the child an 
tioner shall remair 





Annulment and Invalidation. 
The Committ 


inks that the law should provide for the 
annulment and in 


jation of adoptions. 





4. Court of furisdiction. 
The Committee thinks that until and unless there are courts 
dealing solely with see ule cases in the commonwealth, 
jurisdiction in adoptions should remain with Probate Courts. 
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Comments 


WE were singularly privileged to be able to make 
this advance presentation of a chapter from ““Toward 
Public Understanding of Casework” by Viola 
Paradise. This is a book for which social work has 
been waiting. There is no more urgent activity than 
creating public understanding of social services. It 
calls for leadership which respects the interdepend- 
ence of the professional worker and the general 
public, which understands the importance of partici- 
pation of those who share in creating and promoting 
these services, the agency staff and those who use the 
services. No one group can have all the answers. The 
selected chapter, ““The Role of the Caseworker,” 
deals with a problem that has been of special concern 
in the children’s field. Only great stresses brought the 
caseworker in any field into the role of interpreter. 
For years there was a timidity about making known 
what services are available, to whom they are avail- 
able, the method which calls for training and experi- 

ence and the community responsibility for seeing 
the needed services are available and of good quality. 

Professional services always depend upon public 
understanding for support. But only in recent years 
have the social services begun to come into their own 
as professional services, essential to people of differ- 
ent social, economic and _ intellectual fortunes. 
Administrators and practitioners had carried per- 
sonal responsibility both for the quality of service 
and for having enough of it to meet the demand; as 
though they could by themselves create the re- 
sources and stimulate their use. They were not able 
to say to their boards let alone to the public, “Is this 
the service you want? It is not as good as it should 
and must be because we are understaffed; the staff is 
not trained; our skills are not sharp enough; we don’t 
have the benefit of help from allied fields such as 
medicine, psychiatry. This we could do with our 
present knowledge and skill but we need help. We 
need more money; we need time and support to study 
these perplexing problems. We need the help of im- 
proved legislation. Our children’s court needs to work 
with us.” 

The other day an executive said to us, “Our budget 
is not adequate because of increasing costs. The 
board and Chest are not for increasing it. But I must 
go on with this service else what will happen.” Our 
limitations as well as our strengths must be aired and 
shared with those who share the responsibility. For 
what does happen when we try to fit the pattern to 
the cloth? If the job can be done satisfactorily with 
available resources by all means go on. But if it can’t, 
must you keep it a secret? Is there a virtue in trying 
to cope singlehanded with all the problems of ad- 
ministering a service. What is the function of a 
board? And what is public responsibility? But they 
are dependent on the executive and his staff for 
knowing about agency goals and problems, if they 
are to carry their functions responsibly. 

The children’s agencies have had some gratifying 
results from sharing the problem of shortage of foster 
homes. Board members, foster parents and the 
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general worker have worked together on this. Inter. 
agency pi irticipation is also needed. Therefore when 
we received the article on “Centralized Home 
Finding” which appears also in this issue, we asked 
several agencies (with permission of the contributing 
one) to study the article and send us for publication 
in the next issue, questions, comments and sugges- 
tions on the problems solved and created by cen. 
tralized homefinding. This symposium on organizing 
for homefinding should serve as a basis for profes. 
sional self-examination of this service in all agencies, 

Mrs. Emily Wires’ discussion on what the com. 
munity can expect of the child placing agency is a 
happy contribution to this particular issue. It illus- 
trates quite concretely what we can tell the public 
about the service they want from us and how under- 
standing does win support. It faces squarely the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the stresses of life, social 
and economic, are reduced so that parents can be 
parents; that children—all children—shall have the 
developmental, the educational opportunities we 
subscribe to so warmly in principle. It defines so 
courageously what the agency cannot do single- 
handed. It underscores the need for a public health 
program in the field of human relations equivalent 
to the one we have been perfecting for somatic 
health. We are moving ahead Toward Public Under- 


standing. Hm, i.. G. 
BOOK NOTES 


Tue PersoNALITY OF THE PrescHoo. CuiLp: THE CHILp’s 
SEARCH FOR His Setr. By Werner Wolff. Grune and Stratton, 
N. Y¥., 1946. 341 pp. Vol: 1. 

Anyone who has attempted to present the conclu- 
sions of his observations on young children is deeply 
aware of the peculiar difficulty of this task, a diffi- 
culty which seems to be rooted precisely in the differ- 
ences between the life of children which is being 
described and the adult forms of language in which 
the observations are made. Dr. Wolff puts us all in 
his debt for his clear understanding of the essential 
differences between the world of the young child and 
the world of the adult and for his serious study of the 
spontaneous expressions of children in words and in 
drawings. In describing and discussing his experi- 
mental techniques, he is less convincing. It almost 
seems as though the living quality of children escapes 
through the meshes of the experimental and theoret- 
ical apparatus which he sends down into the depths. 

In this volume Dr. Wolff moves into the field of 
child study with the experimental approach which he 
presented earlier in his work The Expression of Per- 
sonality. His studies were carried out in the Nursery 
School at Sarah Lawrence College, in the Depart- 
ment of Child Study at Vassar College and later at 
Bard College, where he is Professor of Psychology. 

The material of his “depth psychology,” the author 
states, consists of the movements through which the 
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individual expresses himself which exist in three basic 
forms: the expression of thought, of action and of 
movement. Dr. Wolff here presents the verbaliza- 
tions and the graphic expressions of young children 
as material for analysis; out of his analysis he hopes 
to understand the individual child with reference to 
“the child’s total personality.” 

His basic concept he terms the Unity of Person- 
ality. All the child’s expressions, intellectual, emo- 
tional and social appear to be interrelated aspects of 
the child’s ‘‘search for his self.” It follows that a 
sound method of child study requires the study of 
various types of expression in a given child. Sponta- 
neous associations as expressed in verbalization, in 
drawing and in play, combined with tests of uncon- 
scious organizing factors of the personality, which the 
author has constructed, will yield, Dr. Wolff believes, 
a picture of the child’s total personality. 

With the basic assumptions of the study few 
students of child life would differ. The question, if we 
grant that a “total personality” can be compre- 
hended, is whether a young child’s personality can be 
understood apart from the patterns of his relatedness 
to the outside world, particularly the world of his 
vital human connections. Dr. Wolff is well aware of 
the fact and the importance of such relationships; 
indeed, he has developed a test for the measurement 
of “security.” But the anatomy, the structure of 
children’s relatedness, which may lead to security or 
to insecurity, is not laid bare. 

Of a child’s beginnings in social relationships Dr. 
Wolff says: “Here the child lives as a self-sufficient 
entity, not being dependent on positive or negative 
attitudes of his environment.”’ Much experience with 
infants and young children, particularly clinical expe- 
rience, points to a living, organic relation with adults, 
particularly the mother, from the very beginning of 
life. The child’s “‘search for his self,” many students 
think, proceeds within the fact and the experience of 
this relation as he differentiates himself from the 
other ego and builds up his own ego in large part out 
of the relation with the other. This basic fact of 
psychological dependence and growth within and 
away from it makes the study of the psychology of 
young children a difficult matter since the self exists 
to such a large extent precisely in projections upon 
and identifications with adults. It can almost be said 
that the parent’s self is a part of the child’s self. At 
any rate, the child will not be understood on the basis 
of a study of parental relations and life experiences as 
causative factors alone. We need also to understand 
the particular child’s direction as he proceeds to build 
the attitudes of others into his self as well as the 
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patterns of direction and structuralization character- 
istic of children of this age group. 

Dr. Wolff presents a schema for the analysis of 
children’s graphic expressions which is interesting 
and suggestive, though in its way as formalized as the 
psychoanalytic pattern of dream interpretation which 
he rejects. However, the “blind analyses” of chil- 
dren’s personalities made upon the basis of this mate- 
rial, while sensitive and human, do not appear too 
reliable, though the author believes that they reveal 
the basic structure of the personality more deeply 
than does the Rorshach analysis. 

Dr. Wolff differentiates his “‘expression analysis” 
of verbal and graphic materials from the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of children’s expression- 
products in two respects. His analyses are interpreta- 
tions of the expression within the limits of the child’s 
experience; they are based upon the study of expres- 
sions in more than one medium. He rejects the con- 
cept of innate symbols and also the theory that chil- 
dren produce such complicated psychic mechanisms 
as repression and substitution. 

The author’s tendency to divide a dynamic, uni- 
tary movement of the self into logical categories 
occurs throughout the book. “Mental” and “bodily” 
manifestations are thus separated, also ‘“‘mental” and 
“emotional.” These formal categories any psychol- 
ogy, and particularly a psychology of childhood, 
should abandon for others more closely related to the 


nature of the material. ; 
Marian B. NicHoison 


Graduate School of Social Work, University of Southern California 


Devetopinc InsicHT 1N IniT1AL INTERVIEWS. By Alice L. 


Voiland, Martha Lou Gundelach, Mildred Corner. Family 

Service Association of America, N. Y., 1947. 60 cents. 

This pamphlet consists of three papers prepared by 
staff members of The Family Service Bureau of the 
United Charities of Chicago. It is a significant con- 
tribution to casework in that it seeks to give clarity 
and focus to the diagnosis and treatment of problems 
which people bring to a social agency. It is further 
significant in that it sets forth a casework approach 
developed in one agency which has sought to examine 
its casework practice. The articles present a unified 
point of view and scientific principles in an early 
diagnosis and in an approach to helping people. 
Three principles are clearly developed and illustrated 
by well-selected and dynamic case material. All three 
papers stress the importance of focus and early 
orientation on the part of the worker to the external 
and psychological factors which operate to affect the 
client’s immediate adjustment. 
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The first paper develops three principles in gaining 
orientation and perspective in early interviews as 
follows: 

1. The worker must get into rapport with the 
client or sense the nature of his current effect. (This 
entails not only sensing what the client is feeling in 
response to his immediate circumstances but also 
sensing the possible motives that have occasioned the 
response.) Sensing the effect serves both to stabilize 
the client in the relationship and to stimulate him to 
enlarge upon his situation. To achieve rapport the 
worker will meet the client on his own grounds and 
will approach him as an emotionally healthy person 
until he proves otherwise. 

2. The worker maintains an alert attitude in get- 
ting an understandable picture of the client in his 
situation which includes awareness to omissions, 
discrepancies and reactions as well as verbalizations. 

3. On the basis of the client’s situation the worker 
makes a formulation of the presenting problem as 
early as possible, which serves as a basis for focus in 
subsequent treatment. The early formulation of the 
problem is of course subject to question, tests and 
shifts as various aspects of the client’s conflicts 
unfold. 

The second article elaborates these principles 
through discussion of initial interviews with two un- 
married mothers. Miss A expresses her anxiety in the 
intake interview in aggressive questioning which, as 
her situation unfolds, is characteristic of her pattern 
of responding to frustration and anxiety. The 
worker’s first task is to sense her feelings of frustra- 
tion and disillusionment and reduce her anxiety 
before confidence can be gained or insight given. In 
contrast to Miss A, Miss B brings to the intake 
interview a feeling of confidence that the worker will 
help her and a lack of intensity of feeling about her 
situation. The first task with Miss B is to stir up 
feeling in order to develop incentive to work on her 
problem. Hence, with Miss A the worker must first 
reduce the emotion while with Miss B feelings must 
be mobilized before rapport can be established. 

The third paper gives a brief summation of many 
of the realities inherent in unmarried motherhood, 
stresses the importance of the initial approach and 
reaffirms with case material the earlier principles for 
sound orientation to a case situation. 

Material dealing with early orientation to the 
client’s problem has vital significance for the chil- 
dren’s field. Placement requests reflect the gamut of 
parental conflicts. The nature of these conflicts deter- 
mine in large measure the success or failure of place- 
ment. The principles developed in this pamphlet 
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seem applicable to any casework setting. It is note. 
worthy that no mention is made in these articles of 
the use of the agency structure, its specific services 
and the conditions under which these services can be 
made available to the client, as a backdrop against 
which the principles are applied and client conflicts 
revealed. I see nothing in the approach, however, 
that precludes the application of these principles 
within the framework of well-defined agency services, 
While one hesitates to comment without fuller in. 
formation of what went into the first three interviews, 
one wonders in the second case illustration, if Miss B’s 
conflicts might not have unfolded with the applica. 
tion of the same casework techniques through dis. 
cussion of the agency’s plan for financial assistance 
and hospital care. If so, the dangers inherent in 
carrying the concerns of one member of a family to 
another might have been avoided. 

I believe caseworkers and supervisors will welcome 
this pamphlet particularly because of the understand. 
able and useful way in which certain elements of good 
interviewing are presented. 

Inez M. Baker, Parish Supervisor, Children's Division 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 
FOR PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


RECOMMENDATIONS FoR Home. 


MAKERS, 

This report, dated January 1948, is released by the 
Committee on Homemaker Service of the Welfare 
Council of New York. The committee is made up of 
board members, executives, and practitioners of 
agencies in New York offering this service. 

Homemaker Service is a comparatively new tool in 
social work and has as its focus the preservation of 
existing strengths within the family. This report is 
unique in that it presents for the first time the posi- 
tion of the homemaker in the social agency. It not 
only sets forth specific standards of personnel prac- 
tices but defines the formula for reaching it. This is a 
pioneer job for a service that is rapidly developing in 
the field of social work. 

Recognizing its usefulness to and acceptance by 
the community, the committee was not content to 
let it develop in mushroom fashion. They have 
examined existing standards for homemakers and 
related workers, and have presented the first guide 
for the fuller development of the service. The growing 
interest in and use of this service makes this report a 
valuable contribution to the field. 

A copy of this report is available through the 
Committee on Homemaker Service of the Welfare 
Council of New York, 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10. 
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